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tocol of March 22. The Treaty of Adrianople made this demarche superfluous.
By the Treaty of Adrianople Russia annexed the mouth of the Danube and territories in the Caucasus, including a stretch of the Black Sea littoral, with Anapa and Poti. The Porte recognized Russia's recent territorial acquisitions from Persia and guaranteed freedom of Russian trade in Turkey, free passage of Russian merchantmen through the Bosphorus, and freedom of trade and navigation in the Black Sea. Moldavia and Wallachia, although remaining nominally under Turkish suzerainty, were to receive an "independent national government" and were placed under Russian protection. Serbia was granted the benefits conferred upon her by the convention of Akker-man. Turkey agreed to demilitarize the right bank of the Danube, to dismantle her military establishments in Moldavia and Wallachia, and to withdraw her troops from these provinces. Article X of the treaty provided for the settlement of the Greek question in accordance with the protocol of March 22. The Porte was to pay a large indemnity, the gradual withdrawal of Russian troops from the occupied territories being contingent on the performance of this obligation.
Although the terms of the Treaty of Adrianople could not have been influenced by the decisions of the conference on the future of Turkey held in St. Petersburg in September, 1829 (it met two days after the treaty was signed), they were in harmony with the conference's principal conclusions; namely, that from the point of view of Russia's interests "the advantages of preserving the Ottoman empire exceed its disadvantages." But if Russia favored the maintenance of the status quo in European Turkey, she was nevertheless determined to reap the fruits of her victory. In a letter to the Grand Duke Constantine, dated February 12, 1830, Nesselrode described the Ottoman empire as a country which "could now exist only under the protection of Russia and must comply with her wishes." This seemingly inescapable implication of the Treaty of Adrianople was realized abroad, especially in London and in Vienna. "I am not quite certain," Wellington wrote on October 4, 1829, N.S., "that what will exist will not be worse than the immediate annihilation of the Turkish Power." In an attempt to restore the British position in the Near East, Wellington and the Earl of Aberdeen, who in the middle of 1828 became secretary of state for foreign affairs, proposed that both Greece and Turkey should be placed under the guarantee of the Treaty of Vienna. This proposal